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65% 


By 2020, 65% of all jobs 
will require postsecondary 
education or training.' 


More than 3 in 5 Early 
College students enrolled 
in college as part of their 

postsecondary plans. 


R im im i. | 
of Early College students 
who enroll in college persist to 


their second year, compared to 
% college students nationally. ? 


A Guide for Massachusetts 


Though Massachusetts’ educational system is a national model in many areas, the Commonwealth trails 
other states such as Texas and North Carolina in scaling early college. This provides Massachusetts with 
the opportunity to learn from best practices that support the implementation and scalability of high- 
quality programs. In 2016, the Department of Elementary and Secondary Education (DESE), Department 
of Higher Education (DHE), and Executive Office of Education (EOE) established an early college 
designation process that seeks to expand access to early college in schools across the Commonwealth. 
The designation process identifies five research-based design principles, which guide effective early 
college programs: 


EQUITABLE ACCESS TARGETING STUDENTS 
UNDERREPRESENTED IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


ACADEMIC PATHWAYS THAT ARE WELL-INTEGRATED 
AND ALIGNED WITH COLLEGE AND CAREER 


ROBUST STUDENT SUPPORT IN BOTH ACADEMICS 
AND ADVISING 


CONNECTIONS TO CAREER THROUGH WORKPLACE 
AND EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


HIGH-QUALITY AND DEEP PARTNERSHIPS BETWEEN 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


In Massachusetts, scaling early college models requires new or evolved partnerships between high 
schools and colleges. While other states have opened new schools where every enrolled student 
participates in early college, most Massachusetts programs are the result of partnerships between 
existing institutions. The school districts and institutions of higher education that have successfully 
launched programs within this context have done so by modifying practices at both institutions and 
finding new ways to work together. This blueprint, intended to guide high school and college partners in 
designing and implementing effective early college programs, combines research-based best practices 
with lessons learned from existing Massachusetts early college programs. It includes four sections 
detailing the early college implementation process: 


IMPLEMENT EVOLVE 


PREPARE 


What are the conditions for success in an early college design team? 


DESIGN 


How can teams incorporate the components of a high-quality early college into their planning? 


IMPLEMENT 


What is the recommended timeline for rolling out a high-quality program? 


EVOLVE 


How can programs monitor success and continuously improve? 


Is your school ready to start an early college program? 
Complete this short survey to determine whether early college is the right fit for your school or district. 


Note: The Massachusetts early college initiative is designed to serve students who face barriers in 
accessing a college education, including students of color, low-income students, English language learners, 
first-generation college students, and students with disabilities. Though early college programs can serve 
any student, traditionally underserved students benefit most from participation in these programs. 


1. Have you established a trusting relationship with your early college partner(s)? If not, do you have the 
capacity to build a strong relationship? 


2. Will your program focus recruitment on students of color, low-income students, English language 
learners, and students with disabilities? 


3. Will you base eligibility for early college on multiple measures of readiness rather than solely GPA or 
test scores? 


4. Do you have capacity at the college, high school, and/or in the community to provide wraparound 
supports for early college students? 


5. Will you adjust your school’s schedule to accommodate early college? (e.g., discontinuing a rotating 
block schedule to allow students to attend college courses) 


6. Will you negotiate with the union if early college requires changes to high school or college faculty 
working conditions? 


7. Will both institutions shift budgets and/or explore outside funding opportunities to finance 
transportation, staffing, student supports, materials, and instructional costs? 


8. Will college courses provided be part of the MassTransfer program? 


9. Will the program include experiential learning or internships to expose students to a high-wage career 
in a field of interest? 


If you answered yes to the questions above, the following blueprint provides a resource to guide you in 
the early college design and implementation process. Please note that the questions above highlight key 
readiness elements but are not intended to serve as a comprehensive list. 


Glossary 


In the following sections we use these terms to call out specific examples worth sharing: 
Quality Indicators: Research-based components of a high-quality early college program 


Strategies: Specific ways in which early college programs within and outside Massachusetts have met 
each quality indicator 


Readiness Metrics: Benchmarks at each phase of the design process that allow teams to assess their 
preparedness to implement the early college program 


Spotlights: Deeper dives into elements of early college practice that research participants noted as most 
influential to their programs 
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Create a vision 


A successful early college program relies on the collective efforts of a range of stakeholders, including 
high school educators and administrators, college faculty and administrators, community partners, 
students, and families. Effective collaboration begins with a shared vision for the early college program. 


Many programs begin as the result of aneeds assessment or strategic plan that identifies postsecondary 
persistence challenges, skills gaps in the regional labor force, inequity in high school advanced course 
taking, or similar problems. Leaders of established programs recommend conducting a needs assessment 
to demonstrate the specific local need that the early college program is designed to address. 


A shared understanding of the need and purpose of the program, as expressed in a vision statement, 
will ground decision-making throughout the implementation period and support effective collaboration 
across stakeholder groups. A vision statement should be succinct, memorable, and aligned to the 
program's intended impact. As your team develops a vision statement, consider the following questions: 


* What problem does the early college program address? 


* How does early college address this problem? 
* What will be different if the early college program is successful in addressing this problem? 


B Vet vision statement with key stakeholders 


Identify a partner (or partners) 


Most early college programs currently operating in Massachusetts involve a partnership between one 
or more high schools and a local college or university. This includes some instances where early college 
partnerships exist without close proximity between the high school and the college. 


All early college programs interviewed for this blueprint identified trust and flexibility as essential 
elements of an effective partnership. They acknowledge that these core elements are often interrelated. 
Both the college and the high school will likely need to shift standard practices and protocols to 
successfully implement an early college program. This may include changing schedules, adjusting 
standard communication protocols, etc. Leaders noted the importance of creating a context in which high 
school and college leaders can work through difficult decisions related to program design. They said that 
this is best accomplished when the vision for the early college program is aligned to the strategic goals 

of both the high school and the college. Successful programs also explained that the design team, with 
both high school and college stakeholders, must include those with decision-making authority. With these 
elements in place, regular time for collaboration strengthens a sense of trust across stakeholder groups. 


Program leads voiced the importance of engaging high school and college faculty early in the design 
process. Early college partnerships often require high school and college faculty to work together on 
curriculum alignment, course preparation, and regular monitoring of student progress. Leaders of 
established programs ensure that faculty and staff have a voice in programmatic decisions. They also 
recommend writing expectations for regular communication between high school and college faculty into 
the terms of an MOU. 


EARLY COLLEGE READINESS METRICS: 


Af Identify institute of higher education (IHE) and school district policies and procedures that 
may serve as barriers to implementing early college 


Af Identify existing partnership strengths and policies that support early college 
implementation 


if Create a plan to build staff capacity to execute the early college program 


VE Establish regular time for IHE and school district collaboration 


Build a trusting and committed team 


Without a strong team, representative of all parties involved in the early college partnership, it is unlikely 
that early college design and implementation will proceed effectively. A successful early college program 
includes 1) a leadership team and 2) a designated program coordinator from each institution. The 
leadership team should involve a range of stakeholders including college and high school administrators, 
community partners, students, and faculty. Research participants suggested that this group meet 
quarterly to discuss program design, identify improvements, and monitor progress towards established 
goals. 


Program coordinators, who oversee day-to-day early college work for their institutions, meet far 
more frequently to monitor student progress, support faculty, and handle program logistics including 
scheduling and transportation. While some school districts and colleges employ full-time early 
college coordinators, many assign this responsibility to an existing administrator or staff member. In 


organizations where an existing staff member assumes responsibility for this task, programs noted 
that the role requires a significant time commitment, particularly in the initial years of planning and 
implementation. 


For more information on building a team and assessing its effectiveness, please refer to the Rennie Center 
teaming rubric. 


EARLY COLLEGE READINESS METRICS: 


Mf Form a leadership team inclusive of a range of stakeholders and determine the role of 
each individual 


Mf Designate a point person at both the IHE and high school to serve as the program 
coordinator 


Engage community partners 


Many early college programs engage community partners to provide college and career advising, 
work-based learning experiences, tutoring, and other critical aspects of a comprehensive program. For 
example, partners may include a local youth development organization to assist with student supports 
and the Chamber of Commerce to provide linkages to work-based learning. Leaders of established 
programs recommend identifying community partners whose services align with the early college vision 
and needs. Several administrators recommend focusing on one or two key partners who are invested in 
the early college effort, engaging them in the design process, and including them on the leadership team. 


EARLY COLLEGE READINESS METRICS: 
BM conduct an inventory of community partners aligned to the early college vision 


BM include key partners on the early college leadership team 


Develop a communications plan 


Commitment from a range of stakeholders, including students, families, staff, funders, community 
partners, and policymakers, strengthens an early college program. The leadership team should produce 
a communications plan that details a strategy to target identified audiences and ensure stakeholders 
are aware of implementation progress. Some programs develop an early college website where they 
share detailed information about the program and post regular updates. View an example of a strategic 
communications plan from the El Dorado Union High School District. 


EARLY COLLEGE READINESS METRICS: 


write a communications plan designed to strengthen stakeholder investment in the early 
college program 
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With a trusting and committed team in place, IHE and school district partners are ready to design an 

early college program that aligns with the articulated vision. The following section describes the five 
research-based design principles that guide the Massachusetts Early College Initiative and the strategies 
that effective MA programs employ to align their programs with these principles. Each element below 
includes a list of quality indicators with examples, a spotlight on a particular effective practice, and a set of 
readiness measures. 
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Equitable Access 
TARGETING STUDENTS UNDERREPRESENTED 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Massachusetts early college stakeholders agree that a laser-like focus on enhancing educational equity 

is the most critical component of an effective program. Described by many as their “reason for being,” 
early college programs provide students of color, low-income students, English learners, first-generation 
college students, and students with disabilities exposure to the instructional rigor, habits of mind, campus 
experience, and robust supports that will allow them to persist through college graduation. Though 
programs serve students from all backgrounds, effective early colleges prioritize underrepresented 
students in their admissions processes and are designed to eliminate academic, financial, and social 
barriers to participation. 


INDICATORS OF HIGH QUALITY 


Quality Indicator Program offered within school hours and at no cost to participants 


STRATEGIES School district/IHE covers costs of tuition, fees, textbooks, and 
iug-Jalsj exe) ae-iacelal 


Early college courses occur during typical school hours 
Courses take place on a college campus 


Quality Indicator Recruitment is culturally relevant and focuses on students 
underrepresented in higher education 


STRATEGIES Focus recruitment on students of color, low-income students, English 
language learners, first-generation college students, and students with 
disabilities 
Ensure recruitment strategies are culturally relevant 
Inform students and families of targeted supports designed to meet the 
needs of English learners and students with disabilities 
Provide recruitment materials in multiple languages 
Provide professional development for program leaders and faculty on 
eliminating implicit or unintended bias in student selection 
Base eligibility for college courses on multiple measures of readiness (no 
fanlialianlelaamelo7.\) 

Provide direct outreach to all students interested in early college 
(measured by survey or other methods) 

Partner with guidance counselors to identify students and conduct 
targeted outreach 

Offer college courses at every level including remedial, foundational, and 
advanced 

Provide academic English as a Second Language (ESL) classes to prepare 
English language learners for academic content courses 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
EXAMPLE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
EXAMPLE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
EXAMPLE 


The Chelsea High School (CHS)/Bunker Hill Community College (BHCC) early 
college partnership is designed to serve everyone, particularly students of 
color, English learners, and low-income students who are underrepresented in 
higher education. CHS students have opportunities to enroll in developmental, 
first-level, and second-level classes at BHCC, including coursework designed 
specifically for English language learners. This range of course options enables 
CHS students to enroll in early college regardless of GPA or an entrance 
examination, ensuring that the program is truly accessible for all students. 
Staff from CHS and BHCC meet weekly to monitor student progress and 
connect struggling students with academic and non-academic supports. The 
program currently enrolls approximately 300 CHS students each year. 


In partnership with Leominster and Fitchburg High School, Project Healthcare 
at Mount Wachusett Community College (MWCC) created a survey to gauge 


student interest in health professions. The survey includes a range of 
characteristics, such as interest in STEM and interacting with others, that 
indicate whether a student may be a good fit for healthcare. MWCC visits every 
9th grade biology class to describe the program and explain the survey. Every 
student who meets a certain level of interest based on this survey receives 

a Project Healthcare application. The college also partners with high school 
guidance counselors to identify students and encourage them to apply. 


Many early college programs enroll students who have gaps in the academic 
knowledge necessary to access non-remedial college coursework. Westfield 
State addresses this challenge by offering stretch courses, a typical semester- 
long college course taught over a full school year. Stretch courses offer 
increased instructional time between classes for students to strengthen both 
the academic and non-academic skills necessary to succeed. 


Spotlight: The Early College Application 


Given the many program structures in Massachusetts, application and acceptance policies vary 
significantly across programs. For some, students apply and are accepted into early college in 

8th, 9th or 10th grade, though they may not begin college coursework in the first year of the 
program. In others, students are not formally coded as early college participants until they enroll 
in a college course. Regardless of admissions policies, it is critical that both the high school and 
college clearly articulate what criteria they use to identify early college students. This becomes 
especially important as programs track student data to identify programmatic strengths, areas for 
improvement, and early college persistence. 


See below for two differing examples of MA program admissions policies. 


SALEM PUBLIC SCHOOLS/SALEM STATE UNIVERSITY 


Early college admission process in grade 10 


All students receive an application for the Forman Scholars Early College program in grade 10. 
Those who are interested complete a short essay explaining why they would like to participate 
and provide two optional references who can speak to their interest in participating in the 

program. Students are considered early college participants upon acceptance to the program. 


CHELSEA PUBLIC SCHOOLS/BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Open enrollment in college courses 


All interested Chelsea High School students complete the BHCC Dual Enrollment/Early College 
application which mirrors the general college application. As BHCC is an open-access institution, 
the application is not a barrier to entry. Early college is available to students at every level. 
Students with a qualifying GPA as well as those who completed a Bunker Hill exit exam through 
their high school coursework do not need to take the Accuplacer test to determine the level 

of course in which they will enroll. Chelsea High School early college enrollment is available to 
students on a first-come, first-served basis, with nearly 300 students participating each year. More 
information. 


EARLY COLLEGE READINESS MEASURES: 
Mf Develop a recruitment plan targeting students underrepresented in higher education 
BM create an application process that accounts for multiple measures of readiness 


wi Identify a range of supports to ensure that accepted students will be successful in 
college coursework [See Robust Student Supports] 
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Academic Pathways 


Early college involves far more than students simply enrolling in college coursework while in high school. 
Programs begin by visualizing a graduate equipped with the academic content knowledge, career 
awareness, and employability skills that will allow for success in both higher education and the workplace. 
In equipping students with credits towards a postsecondary credential, early college programs bridge the 
transition between high school, college, and the workforce. 


Stakeholders note that an early college program leading to 12 college credits looks very different than a 
program leading to an associate degree. It is critical that all stakeholders agree early in the process on the 
end goal for early college graduates. Programs should produce a course of studies, shared with students 
and families, that leads to the desired number of transferrable college credits. Many programs begin with 
a goal of 12 credits and increase this goal as the program matures. In order to ensure that credits are 
transferrable, stakeholders recommend that early colleges partnering with public IHEs offer MassTransfer 
courses to the greatest extent possible. These general education foundation courses are accepted at any 
community college, state university, or University of Massachusetts campus. 


Quality Indicator Alignment between high school and college coursework 


STRATEGIES Discuss curriculum alignment process while developing a memorandum 
(o)MUlatel=Va-je-larellar-a(\/L@10)) 


Address curriculum gaps before offering classes 
Arrange meetings between high school and college faculty to review 
curriculum before each semester or academic year 


Quality Indicator Students graduate with 12+ transferrable college credits 


STRATEGIES Establish a course of study, combining high school and college 
coursework, that leads students to an associate degree and/or 12+ college 
credits 
Ensure all early college students complete entry-level college English and 


IaateldaMeol0] acX-1m 0) go) an kolall=4 amcxel alote) m=4e-[0[UT-]u(ey a) 
Ensure all college coursework aligns with MassTransfer Pathways to the 
greatest extent possible 


Quality Indicator Academic rigor mirrors that of a traditional college course 


STRATEGIES (@{o) |{=F2X-Me- Talo alh=4 amesxel atee) im (=1-[e[=1esmece) ale [U(elmo) o-i-1aVf-] W(olalm elm =1-Ta Nace) (124) 
courses 
Students, families, professors, and staff at both institutions are aware of 
grading standards and expectations 


Programs provide supports that allow younger students to access 
rigorous coursework 

Coursework emphasizes higher-order thinking skills 

Academic preparation begins in 9th and 10th grade 


Quality Indicator Faculty qualifications are identical in early college and 


traditional college courses 


STRATEGIES Include early college expectations in IHE faculty hiring 
Provide cultural competency training for all faculty 
agen (el- Moya -Jalt-lu(elan-laremua-liallalcmce)mirc(o0laymke me) alel-le-i-1 ale aliz4 aleve areyo)| 
norms 
agen (el=meye) eXe)aul lal lu(=smce) al all=4 alusve plete) ir-Tale im e(o)| (-1-4-Wur-\el0] Wee) fe] eleyeeiuleya 


Early college leaders across Massachusetts agree that who teaches early 
college courses is of paramount importance. If new faculty must be hired 

to support the program, leaders recommend hiring those with degrees 

and experience that meet the same expectations as faculty hired to teach 
traditional college classes, including advanced or terminal degrees in their 
fields and college-level teaching experience. Experienced faculty are well- 
positioned to ensure that student expectations and course rigor mirror those 
fo) Muee-le|idolar-] mece)|(-1-4-Meol0[a-\-Fa Nam st-] cel =t-] ayn @e) | (-s-x-Mal=ian ela ql e)alelaiay4-mallalarss 
faculty with terminal degrees in their disciplines. Each of their campuses has 
successfully recruited individuals with PhDs to lead early college courses. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
EXAMPLE 


Spotlight: Bridging High School and College Learning 


Academic content and pedagogy differ significantly between high school and college. Research participants 
emphasized that programs must bridge this gap before implementing an early college program, though 

the extent to which they do so will vary across programs. Comprehensive curriculum alignment is a large 
undertaking that requires significant staff time and buy-in to do well. Baseline curriculum alignment, 
described below, must be completed before beginning an effective program. As the program evolves, many 
partnerships embark on more intensive course-level or comprehensive curriculum alignment. Stakeholders 
noted that comprehensive curriculum alignment is particularly critical for programs seeking to graduate 
students with a higher number of college credits or an associate degree. 


1. 


Baseline: High school and college faculty meet to review curriculum and identify gaps that must be 
addressed before students are prepared for the college course. The team determines a plan to address 
these gaps without making major changes to existing coursework. This often includes a summer 
bootcamp, such as the math bootcamp provided for Salem Public Schools’ early college students. Other 
methods include offering an intensive early college orientation or a college prep course that takes place 
during the school day. 


Course-level: After completing baseline alignment and identifying gaps, high school and college faculty 
working in the same discipline embark on a backwards design process. The process involves making 
changes to existing coursework to ensure that all students have the prerequisite knowledge required for 
credit-bearing college coursework in their discipline of choice. For more information, visit the Bunker Hill 
Community College curriculum alignment webpage. 


Comprehensive: After successfully aligning curriculum in a single discipline, the team may elect to repeat 
the course-level alignment process across disciplines. 


EARLY COLLEGE READINESS METRICS 


Conduct a comprehensive curriculum review and identify gaps between high school and college 
coursework 


Wj Develop a plan to address gaps in content knowledge 
i Review pathways to ensure that each provides deep exposure to a chosen course of studies 


WW Agree upon the number of college credits that students will have the opportunity to earn 
through the program 


Robust Student Supports 


Many early college programs are designed to serve students who did not previously consider college to 
be an option. Effective programs make college accessible by proactively addressing social, emotional, and 
academic barriers that inhibit student success. Programs accomplish this by combining early identification 
with a comprehensive set of wraparound services that support college persistence. 


Quality Indicator Advisory program that prepares students for the cultural norms 
and expectations of college 


STRATEGIES Offer a weekly advisory period where students learn to take advantage of 
college resources 
Link students with college mentors who can offer guidance on study 


strategies and help students navigate the college environment 
Provide a new student orientation that includes technology students will 
use in college (BlackBoard, Excel, email, calendar) 


Quality Indicator Commitment to family engagement 


STRATEGIES Host early college pre-orientation for students and families 
Conduct home visits for first-year early college students 


Call families if students are struggling with attendance or early college 
coursework 
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Quality Indicator 


STRATEGIES 


Quality Indicator 


STRATEGIES 


Access 


College access supports 


Offer college application assistance 
Provide financial aid counseling 


Provide college and career advising 


Academic monitoring and supports 


FeV Wareiau-arel-lare-Maarelaline) alate 
ma-telU(-1al mee) anlaalelalcereluce)amyivamsyae lel -laleme) alr. (er- (el -Jan] (ell 0) ge} a =) 


Early identification of students at risk of course failure 


Explicit process designed to connect struggling students to academic 
resources 


WIT College 
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Spotlight: Supportive Student-Faculty Relationships 


Many of the students in early college programs are the first in their family to go to college. Several 
programs provide opportunities for students to connect with faculty outside the classroom, including 
linking each student with a faculty advisor. Staff note that these connections are instrumental in 
demystifying the college experience. Advisors often encourage students to access college resources, such 
as the tutoring center or the career center, thereby supporting student success both inside and outside 
the classroom. A student from the Bard Early College network noted that personal relationships with her 
professors were instrumental to her motivation and career aspirations. She was able to share challenges 
in her personal life with her faculty advisor. Having someone on campus who knew what she was dealing 
with and believed that she would succeed helped this student persist through academic and nonacademic 
challenges. 


EARLY COLLEGE READINESS METRICS 


wi Establish an orientation plan that prepares students for the cultural norms and expectations 
of college 


i Identify a mechanism to quickly identify struggling students and connect them to academic 
and nonacademic resources 


i Include support with college and financial aid applications in early college coursework 


Connections to Career 
THROUGH WORKPLACE AND EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 


Effective programs provide opportunities for students to understand job opportunities, explore 

careers that align with their interests, and develop the skills they need to thrive in higher education 

and the workplace. Through experiential learning and internships, programs expose students to career 
opportunities while also providing the rigorous academics and advising that students need to pursue their 
field of interest. 


Quality Indicator Career pathways aligned to regional job opportunities 


STRATEGIES Students gain an understanding of the labor market 
Pathways focus on high-demand, high-wage jobs 
Pathways lead to high-value labor market credentials 
Pathway options guided by 


MASSACHUSETTS Lawrence Public Schools’ process included a 

EXAMPLE comprehensive analysis of regional labor market projections, led by Boston- 
based nonprofit Jobs for the Future. The labor market analysis led LHS 
to select five pathways: health, tools and technology, business, arts, and 
public administration. Regardless of pathway, LHS's early college programs 
are designed to maximize transferrable credits in each student's field of 
interest. For example, students in the health pathway complete foundational 
coursework for health and science majors at state colleges, including chemistry 
and human biology. The high school plans to align electives to career 
exploration, such as offering a first aid elective wherein students are trained in 
cardiopulmonary resuscitation (CPR). 
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Quality Indicator Career awareness, exploration, and immersion activities 


STRATEGIES + — Internships and experiential learning opportunities available in selected 
pathways 


+ — Six-year college and career plans 


Spotlight: Strengthening Opportunity through 
Diverse Options 


In developing programs with intentional career connections, stakeholders caution against narrowing 
the definition to focus exclusively on vocational programming. As one early college leader noted, “the 
variety of options under the ‘early college’ umbrella should replicate the diversity of options under the 
‘college’ umbrella.” This includes providing pathways in the liberal arts and sciences and supporting 
students in identifying the many transferrable skills gained through these disciplines that will be 
valuable in their field of choice. Given that career connections are not as immediately obvious in liberal 
arts as they are in career-focused training, stakeholders recommend convening liberal arts graduates 
to speak to students about the wide range of career options that will be available upon completion of a 
degree. 


EARLY COLLEGE READINESS METRICS 


Mf Review regional labor market projections and align pathways with high-wage opportunities 


i Develop a plan to connect students with local employers to provide work-based learning 
opportunities 


Mf Identify individuals or organizations to provide career advising aligned with students’ 
selected pathways 


High-Quality and Deep Partnerships 
BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Every college and/or high school leader interviewed for this study identified shared accountability 

for student success as the foundation of an effective program. To create and sustain a program that 
aligns with the four design principles listed above, staff from both institutions must engage in ongoing, 
collaborative problem solving aimed at the program’s student outcome goals. 


Interviewees expressed that early college design teams will inevitably face logistical challenges during the 
planning process. A shared commitment to the vision for early college creates an environment in which 
leaders can resolve these challenges. Many programs noted that strong relationships forged through the 
early college planning process have strengthened high school and college collaboration in other areas. 


The following section includes guiding questions designed to support the development of a high-quality 
MOU between partners: 


SCHEDULING 7. Howwill curriculum be shared between the 
high school and the college? 
Where will early college courses be held? 8. Howwill the team address academic gaps? 
If courses will take place at the college, how 9, What is the hiring process for new faculty? 
will students get there? ‘ ae 
10. What are the required qualifications for early 
At what time will courses be offered? college faculty? 
11. Will courses be taught in a cohort model, so 
ACADEMIC PATHWAYS that high school students are only in classes 
with other high school students? 
Which pathway(s) will the program focus on? 
Which college courses will high school STUDENT SUPPORTS 
students access? 
25 : ; 1. How will the team monitor students in need of 
What prerequisites, if any, exist for college support? 
courses? . ; ' 
: ; ae 2. Whois responsible for connecting students 
How will the team determine student eligibility with supports, including on-campus 
for college coursework? resources? 
Which high school courses will students 3. Which college resources can high school 
take in alignment with their selected college students access? 
coursework? 4. Howwill students receive college and 
How will courses be approved for dual credit? academic advising services? 
What is the minimum grade needed for dual 
credit? FEES 
1. What is the cost of each college course? 
INSTRUCTION | : . 
2. Who is responsible for covering the costs of 
Who will teach early college courses? college coursework? 
How will the team prepare faculty to teach 3. What alates lair io i tect etc.) . 
early college courses? are associated wi e early college program? 
For college courses serving only high school 4. Whois responsible for covering these fees? 
students, how will the team ensure that 
instructional rigor aligns with that of a typical PROGRAM MONITORING 
college course? 
How will high school and college faculty 1. How will the team measure the success of the 
collaborate? early college program? 
How will college GPA align with the high school 2. How and when will the MOU be renewed? 


grading scale? 


How will grades be shared between the high 
school and the college? 
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Photo from Lawrence Public Schools 


The following project plan is designed to guide the rollout of the early college program. The timeline required to develop 
a program may vary significantly depending on several factors, including a history of collaboration between the high 
school and college and the extent to which both groups find themselves naturally in alignment. The following project plan 
provides general guidance and is designed to be edited based on the specifications of individual programs. 


Activity Subtasks Person(s) py=¥-Ye | al=) Recommended 
Responsible Timeframe 


1-2 years prior to launch 


Create a vision e Early college needs assessment 1-2 years prior 
e Vision vetted by key stakeholders to launch 


Identify a partner |e Identify programs leads at both the 1-2 years prior 
high school and college to launch 
e Identify policies and procedures at 
both organizations that support or 
hinder early college 


Create aleadership |e Engage community partners 1-2 years prior 
team e Begin MOU process to launch 

Develop a e Identify key stakeholders for ongoing 1-2 years prior 
communications plan communication to launch 

Determine pathway |e Review regional labor market data 1-2 years prior 
options to launch 


Develop funding plan | e« Determine costs covered by IHE/ 1-2 years prior 
school district to launch 
e Discuss sustainability of funding 


Conduct curriculum |e Identify curricular gaps 1-2 years prior 
review e Develop plan to address gaps to launch 
e Produce curriculum map leading to 
12+ college credits 


Provide professional |e Provide training to all staff in 1-2 years prior 
development culturally relevant curricula and to launch 


pedagogy 


Develop recruitment |e Engage stakeholders who will be 1-2 years prior 
plan involved in recruitment (guidance to launch 


staff, community partners, etc.) 
e Produce written recruitment plan 
including events and timelines 


<1 year prior to launch 
Develop student e Plan early college orientation <1 year prior to 
support plan e Identify IHE and high school student launch 
support responsibilities 
Finalize MOU e Vet MOU with leadership team <1 year prior to 
launch 
Prepare staff e Provide professional development for <1 year prior to 
high school staff and college faculty launch 
engaged in the program 
Implement e Conduct student and family outreach <1 year prior to 
recruitment plan launch 


=<omaarelaldatcm elace)ment-l0) area) 
Develop schedules |e Schedule students into early college <6 months prior 
courses to launch 
e Determine high school and college 
faculty schedules 


Arrange e Provide bus passes/transportation <6 months prior 
transportation stipends to students (if applicable) to launch 
e Confirm contract with transportation 
provider (if applicable) 


Gather materials Purchase textbooks and/or other <6 months prior 
supplies needed for college course- to launch 
work 


Launch early college |e Monitor program data Launch 
program e Conduct regular leadership team 
meetings 
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“what should be different is the age of the students and the point in their education at which they 
undertake college coursework, rather than the rigor of those courses. As we design programs, 
we need to anticipate being called on to defend the integrity of (early) college standards. " 

- Early college leader 


The ability of early college to unlock further opportunity for participating students hinges on program quality. As districts 
and colleges partner to design, implement, and evolve programs, a commitment to rigor must remain at the center. 

It is essential that programs establish quality measures and continually monitor progress to ensure that the rigor of 
coursework and early college standards are identical to those of traditional college courses. For students struggling with 
college coursework, the response to this concern must be to strengthen supports and preparation, rather than to lower 
standards and expectations. Early college leaders noted that as programs set quality benchmarks and monitor data, this 
commitment to high standards and expectations must remain at the forefront of every conversation. 


Guidance regarding continuous improvement in early college is included below. A continuous improvement plan must 
be grounded in agreed-upon metrics of programmatic success. These metrics may include demographics, achievement, 
participation, and feedback survey data aligned to the early college design variables. 


Establish benchmarks 


The leadership team must agree upon success metrics for the early college program. Effective measures 
allow the team to monitor accessibility, effectiveness, and outcomes. 


poterdal) metrics are included below. For additional outcome measures, please refer to the Tex 


S Ed # ce High Schoc UE 


Is the program accessible to all shidents especially those underrepresented in higher education? 


Group Metric 


% African American students > district average 
% Hispanic students > district average 


% Economically disadvantaged students > district average 
% Students with IEPs > district average 
% English Language Learners > district average 


How are re early coltéze si students performing in college courses?. Are students continuing their education through high 
school and college? 


Group Metric 


Year over year retention in early college program 
Earning 12+ credits by graduation 100% 


Earning postsecondary credential by graduation 50%* 


*Outcome measure should be adjusted based on 
program-specific goals and implementation. Refer to 
Academic pathways section for more information. 


AKEHOLDER PERCEPTIONS 
To what extent are students, families, and staff satisfied with the early college program? 


Group Metric 
% of students expressing satisfaction with early 90% 
college course options 

% of students expressing satisfaction with early 90% 
college instructional methods 


% of students expressing satisfaction with early 90% 
college supports 

% of students indicating interest in continuing 100% 
education after high school 
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Solicit feedback 


Develop a plan to collect feedback data from students, families, staff, community partners, and other 
stakeholders. 


Monitor data 


Devote time at regular leadership team meetings to review data and adjust programming based on 
findings. 


Continuous Improvement Template 


The following template is designed to guide the team’s improvement planning and monitoring: 


Vision 


(efoy.) Measurement Benchmark Aim Timeframe 


Specific goals that Data used to measure Current data Goal data Date by which 
will lead to the progress towards each goal this goal will be 
program's vision accomplished 


Goal Tracking Sheet 


The following sheet is used to track progress towards each goal identified above. Add columns as needed for each new 
data point. Data should be tracked and presented, at a minimum, before each leadership team meeting. 


Benchmark Data Point 1 Data Point 2 Data Point 3 Data Point 4 


Tare [Uke l=me fejas axel [Uke temo felas Include date axel [Ute kome feyas) 
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Conclusion 


Reflecting on the success of early college graduates, program leaders noted that the difficulty of initial 
program design and implementation proved worthwhile. In Chelsea, 294 students participated in early 
college during the 2017-2018 school year. The 180 participating seniors earned a combined 1,374 college 
credits, equaling 458 college courses. Cumulatively, these students saved $250,000 on tuition and 
$40,000 on books. The early success that these students have experienced will make them more likely 

to persist through postsecondary education and ultimately earn a family-sustaining wage in a field of 
interest. Early college leaders at Chelsea Public Schools and Bunker Hill Community College recognize 
this success while continually seeking to improve their program. By 2021, the partners hope to graduate 
every Chelsea High School student with an associate degree and/or credential in addition to a high school 
diploma. 


At the Bard High School Early Colleges (BHSECs), 83 percent of 2018 graduates completed an associate 
degree and 96 percent completed at least one year of transferrable college credit. Recent graduates 
expressed that their success in rigorous coursework raised their expectations for themselves and 
dramatically altered their aspirations for college and beyond. A group of current college juniors, who 
had recently graduated from one of the BHSECs with associate degrees, reflected on their seamless 
transitions into four-year institutions. Programs including the Bard Early Colleges, Chelsea High School/ 
Bunker Hill partnership, and many others featured in the blueprint illustrate the impact of a well- 
designed early college program in preparing students for success in college, career, and life. 
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